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V— THE FINAL SENTENCE IN GREEK. 
II. 

In fulfilment of the promise made in the closing number of the 
fourth volume of this Journal, 1 I resume the consideration of the 
final sentence in Greek, with special reference to the results reached 
by Dr. Weber "and Professor Schanz in the second part of the 
Entwickelungsgeschichte der Absichtssatze. 2 Those who did me 
the honor to follow my previous study must have observed that 
while I drew freely on the meritorious work of Dr. Weber for 
material, and acknowledged frankly the new light thrown upon 
the subject by his researches, yet the article was to a certain 
extent an independent contribution to the subject and outran the 
lines of Dr. Weber's first part. 3 

In the previous article there was necessarily much discussion of 
principle ; in this we can afford to sum up more rapidly. In 

1 P- 444- 

2 Entwickelungsgeschichte der Absichtssatze von Dr. Philip Weber. Zweite 
Abtheilung : Die Attischa Prosa und Schlussergebnisse. Wiirzburg, A. Stuber's 
Verlagshandlung, 1885. 

3 In a note on p. no of this second part Dr. Weber has complained with 
good reason, as I must confess, that I have done him injustice by intimating 
that he laid especial stress on a phenomenon that was merely a part of his 
statistic ; and in order to repair that wrong as far as I can, I herewith republish 
his remonstrance. ' Unrecht thut uns Gildersleeve, wenn er sagt, Journal of 
Philology, IV 4, p. 26 [441], Weber cites as a curiosity the opt. after the ind. 
with av, 8, 53, as if it were something strange. Wir mussten in der Statistik 
den Fall als einen besonderen ausscheiden, es ist uns aber nicht eingefallen, 
in jenem Sprachgebrauch eine Irregularitat zu erblicken. Die von Gildersleeve 
angeftihrten Beispiele waren ja uns auch bekannt.' It is hard to reproduce the 
mental attitude in which an article was written a year or more since, and I can 
only say in palliation of my offence that the passage from Herodotos was 
printed in full, as if it were something out of the common line, and that my 
attention must have been especially attracted to it by the slip of ' Conj.' for 
' Opt.,' which I gently pointed out. As the sequence of moods and tenses is not 
well treated in most manuals, I might have been forgiven for supposing that 
the passages cited were not present to Dr. Weber's mind. Even in the second 
part his treatment of difficult problems of this sort is not always satisfactory. 
In the notorious passage, Plato, Menon, 89 B, he changes, with Madvig and 
Schanz, SuQtteipev into dm<j>deipsiev, and defends the change by quoting Madvig's 
own words (Advers. I 413). The shift is, in my judgment, sufficiently explained 
by the interposed frequentative clause (A. J. P., IV 434, note). 
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Homer, as we have seen, the favorite final particle was 30pa, in 
the Tragic Poets ms, in Aristophanes and Herodotos Iva. In the 
last-mentioned authors tva preponderates so much that the use of the 
other final particles is in comparison sporadic. In the ' incomplete ' 
(complementary) final sentence onas with the future comes to the 
front. The tendency to uniformity, to simplification makes itself 
felt, and to this Weber attributes Herodotos' use of the subjunctive 
rather than the optative after past tenses. This is just one of 
those points in which it is hard to distinguish between historical 
development and individual bent. Weber has not guarded himself 
carefully enough in this respect. He wants historical development 
everywhere, even when the facts interpose. A solitary omos in 
Pindar crops out at the wrong time. Away with it ! A solitary i>s 
with fut. indie, gives an inkling of a coming development. Count 
it ! If we do not look out, statistic will shipwreck common sense. 
Is it anything but an accident that there is no genitive singular 
of iyd in all Pindar ? What kind of historical development of 
the articular infinitive do we find between Thukydides and 
Demosthenes? The chronological exhibit is crossed all the time 
by the law of the department, by the fancy of the individual, 
and while Dr. Weber has not wholly slighted these elements, he 
is too eager to make out a case in favor of tlft law of simplification. 
Herodotos is too early for mechanical simplification, mechanical 
uniformity. That belongs to a period when the forms began to 
suffer, and the subjunctive of the N. T. is not to be put in the same 
line with the repraesentatio of an earlier time. Herodotos' use of 
the subj. is due to evdpyeia rather than to simplification. 

In this part Dr. Weber is more liberal in his acknowledgment 
of help, although in most cases he prefers to use his own collections, 
a course for which he is not to blame. 

In Inscriptions, down to thearchonship of Eukleides, oV<»? «<is the 
favorite for final sentences proper and improper, full and comple- 
mentary, oiras is found once in final sentences proper, four times in 
final sentences improper, <W is employed twice. In inscriptions from 
Eukleides to Augustus ottos Sv is the most common final particle 
(no times), but Iva appears 45 times and ott<»s 30 ; in complementary 
clauses ottos & 23, ottos 9 times. In the imperial times, and then 
not till after Hadrian, we find i>s nv with the opt. This dominant 
use of ottos av may safely be set down as a feature of the official 
style, 1 just as in English legal documents have a peculiarly guarded 

1 See Wecklein, Curae Epigraphicae, p. 42 ; A. J. P. IV 419. 
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set of constructions. I have elsewhere called the anticipatory the 
legal condition, 1 and ottos Sv follows suit. Every one notices little 
tricks of English speech that are due to the legal profession, 
compounds of ' here ' and ' there,' peculiar positions, formal 
conditionals, and so in Greek we must not disregard the influence 
of the official language of the courts, a specimen of which influence 
has been given by Fuhr in his article on re km* 

We pass to the Historians. Thukydides does not use paratactic 
liTj (firi = Iva firi) often, and in the three passages cited, 4, 22 ; 8,75; 
8, 100, fear is not far off. In sentences of fear proper (92) the sub- 
junctive preponderates by far, /ifj Sv with opt. occurs 2, 93, and ^ 
with perf. ind. 3, 53. There are 16 examples of /x^ ov. Of the final 
particles ottos (1 14) predominates over Iva (52), as with opt. occurs 
once (4, 4) — note that it is used with fiaKiara 3 — &>s Sv with subj. 
once (6, 91), ottos Sv with opt. once (7, 65), used exactly as 
Herodotos would use it. After historical tenses the subj. 
outnumbers the opt. largely with "iva (26 : 5), still more largely in 
sentences of fear (90: 5). With ottos we have a balance (opt. 50, 
subj. 49). In certain passages (3, 22; 6, 96; 7, 17 ; 7, 79; 8, 87) 
the moods shift, to the great joy of those who delight in metaphysical 
distinctions — though we ourselves change from ' that he be ' to 
' that he should be ' and vice versa without any difficulty or any 
extravagant mental posturing. Weber decides against 6Va>s with 
the future indie, in the final sentence proper ; but in the comple- 
mentary final sentence he counts 35 examples with ottos-, of which 
22 are fut. indie, 2 pres. subj., 9 (or 11) aor. subj. — all the last 
mentioned (except 1,57: yevtprai) being first aorists and readily 
turned into futures according to the canon of Dawes. There is 
no ottos Sv in this class; ottos &v Kivrjddrj (4, 50) is interrogative. 

The Orators come next. There is no paratactic ^ in 
Antiphon, not even in the tetralogies, which Weber considers as 
most likely spurious and puts in a separate class. The basis for 
investigation is formed by 1, 5, 6 — no mention being made of 
suspicions that attach to 1. Oddly enough Weber cites 5, 69 : « 
M rf>o[5ridcis, ws dveftorjo-ev, ' frightened, when he cried out,' as if it 
were in the same line with r /3 1 : is f>e /a? . . . 8ia<pdeipa<riv. In 
i, 5, 6, we find tva 8 times, ottos 4, is twice, in the tetralogies Iva 
3 times, no ottos, no ws, a criterion to which Weber seems to attach 

1 Transactions Am. Phil. Asso. 1876, p. 2. 2 Rh. Mus. XXXIII 583. 

8 A. J. P. IV 419, note. 
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some importance. There is no Swas av, no i>s av in Antiphon. 
onas is used after verbs of entreaty three times, i, 12, 23 {bis), and 
we have more trouble with oiras in 1,6. After nepitpyaortov, A S3, 
we find tva, a use which reminds us of Homer on the one hand, 
late Greek on the other. The sequence of moods is the usual one. 
In 1, 23 the subj. follows the aor. — very naturally. Certainly if 
the divergencies in the tetralogies excite Weber's suspicions, the 
divergencies in 1 are worthy of special emphasis. The stretch 
of on-o)? is much worse than sticking to tva. 

The orations of Andokides are of special value to the student 
of Attic syntax, because Andokides was a gentleman orator and 
not a professional. Weber excludes No. 4 of course. Andokides 
has no paratactic prj. Verbs of fear have regular sequences. To 
be noted is 1, 103 : Spare, ^ w , . . npoo-rjKei.. tva occurs 21 times 
(in 4 twice), owas 11, i>s once (1, 99), change from tva to on-w? 3, 14. 

oiras av OCCUrS in a ^/r/qjio-pa, i>s av in 4, 23 (_£>s &v paktora . . . »roiij<r«e), 

where pdXiara may have something to do with it as paXKov in the 
solitary Platonic passage (A. J. P. IV 419). After historical tenses 
Andokides uses the subjunctive more freely than the opt. with tva, 
with 07t<i>s the opt. alone. The indie, after an unreal clause 
(2, 21) is due to an emendation of Bekker. otj&>s with the fut. 1, 
43; 1, 89, shows distinctly a relative character. Translate 1,43 
' by which means,' 1, 89 ' by which.' 

In Lysias ' there is no paratactic pj to be found. In the 
sentences of fear especially remarkable is 13, 51 : pSj KaraXySdr] av, 
due to Markland. 27, 9 we have an object sentence after a verb 

of fear : oh toOto Seooiica <i? eav anpoaade avr&v airo>\rr)<$>ieio-8e. 2, 34' P u ^ 

in the same category, by Weber, belongs rather to the causal 
exclamatory, pfi ov occurs 30, 11. The sequence after historical 
as well as after principal tenses is subjunctive. In the final sentence 
proper we find tva in 69 passages (20 in the doubtful speeches), 
onais in 2; there is no oirms av. For i>s noirj<ra><riv (28, 4), we are to 
read with Markland and Bekker beyond question, &>s . . . noifja-ovo-iv. 
Compare what was said, A. J. P. IV 444, on the parallelism of the 
final sentence and &>s with fut. part. 32, 24: A>s ?otch (SeKriav is 
considered by Weber final. The passage runs : ™' av olv fiovXrjdivres 

vpets Tovrov doKipaaaire ', norepov ccts ov}( TjpaprrjKora , ak\a ra peyiara nept 
rf/v irarpiba rjSUrjKev ' dXX i>s ?<tt<h fiekriav ; roiydproi nportpov fieKriav 

1 2, 6, 8, g, 14, 1 5, 20 are treated separately because they are open to 
suspicion. 
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yevopevos nepl rqv trokiv varepov fiovkeveiv d£ioira>, (pavepov n dyadov &<nr(p 

rcVf kcikov jroirjo-as. The reading aXX' Xa-as has been suggested. One 
would have expected d\\' i>s iaopxvov 0eXn'<» ; and possibly some 
such notion as eXnifcTt (cf. 14, 2) may have been floating through 
the mind of the orator. A slight anacoluthon seems preferable to 
the harsh construction that Weber defends. 

As to the sequence of moods with ha after the historical tenses, 
subj. and opt. balance in the undoubted speeches. In six passages 
the indicative follows unreal relations, but in one passage the 
indicative is due to conjecture (3, 44). In both the passages 
12, 44 and 13, 19, which Weber considers mas as purely final, the 
notion of contrivance is either clearly stated (12, 44 : «W/3ouX«iW#e) 
or implied (13, 19). Of the complementary sentences with Smos 
one may be especially noted (1, 29), as Frohberger's note is mis- 
leading : oirats per pfj diroddvjj Tjvrefioket xat lieirevev js simply equivalent 

to m dvoBaveiv rjvreff. Kal UtTwev, and there is no misplacement of piv, 
which we do not in the least expect to find after rjvrepoka, as in 
§ 25, where we have chiasm. Noteworthy is the imperative oiras 
with the fut, 1, 21 ; 12, 50, both in familiar talk. 

In Isokrates No. i is separated from the others. As we 
should expect in this well regulated orator, there is not much 
to be noted. Paratactic yjf occurs once ; there are 34 sentences of 

fear, no prj ov. I 7,22: coeooiVet • . • on-coy prj vtto tov MfW^fVou crtAXijoSc?!;- 

(toito, as if eirefppoiTiKei. pij after o-Kon-eti-e (15, 297); comp. 15, 6. In 
the final sentence proper ha occurs 94 times (in 1 thrice), Snas &v 
3 times (in 1 once), rmas only in 1, and there twice. The only 
irregularity in the sequence of a principal tense is 5, 154, in 
which it is superstition not to change Kcm'cWs into KanSr/s, especially 
in view of the o/notoTeXevTov so seductive to a scribe : h' as e'v 
eXaximois KarlSois. After historical tenses subj. and opt. balance. 
Unreal clauses (2) are followed by the imperfect indicative. Snas 
av follows o\>x ha, 3, 2 and 5, 152, a cautious final following one 
that is rejected ; varying with ha, but preceding it, 15, 259. The 
complementary 6Va>y occurs 35 times, always with fut. indie, except 
21, 12, where we have fut. opt. 

In Isaios there is but one paratactic pq (6, 5). In the five 
sentences of fear the sequence is normal. In the complete -final 
sentence ha is used 41 times, o7ro>y6. oiras is normal in its sequence. 
ha after hist, tenses has more optatives than subjunctives. The 
indie, with ha occurs twice, Fr. 3, 1 and 11, 6, where we find ha 
pdWov av ima-revero, which av is questionable. In 3, 28 an unreal 
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sentence is followed by an opt., in connection, be it noted, with a 
frequentative opt., although the frequentative opt. has not the 
same advantage of position as in the passage referred to above. 
The complementary Snas has the future indie, twice the fut. opt. 
after historical tenses. Subj. and opt. are easily emended. oWj 
av in connection with a law occurs 7, 30; imperative ottos ii, 5. 

Lykurgos shows no paratactic /uj, only one sentence of fear 
(§33)- I n tne fi na l sentence proper Xva occurs 5 times, onas twice, 
otto)? av twice ; there is a shift from olx Snas to aXX' Iva (§119). Five 
sequences out of 9 are normal. Especially noteworthy is §141 : 

e\prjv • • . ona>s . • . napatTKtva^aitTiv. \Vlth ihu and fXPV" the 

unreality is not always so sharply felt. For the repraesentatio 
after Snas &v (§86), comp. Hdt. (A. J. P. IV 443). 6W in a 
complementary sentence §127: TrapaKe\ei(cr8z . . . Snios . . . iglrpe. 

For the speeches of Demosthenes, Weber follows the division 
of A. Schafer : I. Genuine. Ha. Apollodoros' speeches (52, 53, 
49, 50, 47, 45, 46, 59). 11(3. Speeches of other contemporaries 
(51, 7, 17, 40, 57, 43, 48, 44, 35, 58, 42, 32, 33, 34, 56). III. Forgeries 
of rhetoricians (10, 11, 12, 13, 25, 26, 27, 60, 61). Letters, laws, 
testimonies, and the collection of irpooipia are left out altogether. 

Paratactic p.r) occurs only twice (38, 26 and 19, 225). The indie, 
after a verb of fear 19, 96. 6V<bs p! t with fut. indie. 9, 75, aor. subj. 
(2) 8, 53, &>s with fut. ind. as an object sentence 14, 25. An 
independent sentence of fear 1, 26: pi) \iav iriKpbv dniiv 17. The 
naughty forgers seem to have behaved very well in the matter of 
grammar and to have brought no disgrace on the name they stole. 

We content ourselves with the general statistic. 

Final sentence proper. 

Iva. 

(a) After principal tenses : 





Pres. Subj. 


Aor. Subj. 


Shift. 


I 


I IO 


54 


9 


Ila 


34 


8 


4 


H/3 


19 


7 


1 


III 


11 


9 




(b) After historical tenses : 








Pres. Opt. 


Aor. Oft. 


Shift. 


I 


13 


13 


5 


Ila 


13 


13 




113 


3 


7 




III 


I 


3 
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{c~) After historical tenses : 








Pres. Subj. 


Aor. Subj. 


Shift. 


I 


14 


20 


I 


Ila 


II 


II 




H(3 


5 


8 


2 


III 


4 


6 





(d~) Shift between subj. and opt. after historical tenses in I, 1, 

Ila, 2. 

(<?) Indicative : I, 10 (11) ; Ila, 3; II/3, 1 (2) ; III, 1. 



(a) After principal tenses : 



Pres. Subj. Aor. Subj. 

I 4 I " 

II/3 1 



((5) After historical tenses : 



Pres. Opt. Aor. Opt. Shift. 
I 2 4 
Ila I I 

II/3 I I 

(c) After historical tenses : 

Pres. Subj. Aor. Subj. Shift. 

I I I 

II/3 2 21 

III 1 

There is one example of Snas with aor. indie. 36, 20 ; Snas w 
with future indie. 42, 5. 28. 

07ra>s av with subj. 

I. Twice after principal, twice after historical tenses. 

Ila. 52, 11, where read on-wr . . . 8o|o> . . . ^tcio-ofiat, omitting ■». 

Il£. Of the 6 examples two are after principal, two after historical 
tenses. 

In 24, 146 and 43, 42 i>s with fut. indie, though apparently final, 
may be objective-elliptical, a construction that is especially familiar 
with on (Khn. §551 A. 4). Supply tva Sei£<o. 
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tva tI, destined to become so familiar in later Greek, occurs in 
19. 257. 

Many of the subj. sequences after historical tenses occur, as 
Weber notes, in sentences involving the views of lawgivers who 
legislate for all time, and the predominance of the present tense 
is due to the use of the formula lv' ddrjTe, dSSxrw, etc. In the unreal 
indicative <W is used 14(16) times, Snms but once. The four passages 
in which an opt. occurs after a principal tense are 3, 34 (to be 
explained by the preceding conditional relative clause, see A. J. P. 
IV 434, and above, p. 53, note), 22, 11 ; 24, 145. 147, in which 
the context shows how easy the shift is to the past. 

In the complementary final sentence onus appears — 
(1) chiefly with the future indie. : 

After principal tenses. Historical tenses. 



I 51 




22 


Ila 4 

H(3 4 
III 3 




3 
8 

3 


(2) with fut. opt. 27, 40 (?) 

(3) with subj. : 

After principal , 


tenses. 


Historical tenses. 


I 7 

Ila 




4 


H/3 3 
III 1 




12 
1 



(4) with aor. opt. 18, 16. 

onas av with subj. occurs 4 times, with opt. 35, 29. 
The independent imperative 6W with fut. indie, occurs in the 
genuine speeches of Demosthenes 8 times, in the spurious once. 
Weber calls especial attention to i>s nearly in the sense of Snas 

5, 24, and to tva with noioifievoi rfjv o-novhijv (16, 28). Comp. p. 56. 

In Aischines there is no paratactic /x^. Sentences of fear have 
the subjunctive after historical as well as after principal tenses, 
except 2, 21. ftf) occurs in a complementary final sentence 2, 159. 

In the final sentence proper Iva dominates, being used 70 times, 
6W twice, on-a? Sv (in official style) once. After historical tenses 
subj. is more common than opt. (9 : 6). For the subj. after the 
unreal t/SouXo/ujo, Bekker reads the indie, cgjv instead of the MS «'£g. 

The complementary final sentence has ottos with the fut. after 
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principal tenses 3 times, to which we may add 1, 6 with Bekker. 
In 3, 64 after a past tense Cobet reads nepifieveiTe for nepifievrfre. 

In Deinarchos there is no paratactic ^ and no sentence of 
fear, tva is the only final particle used. Of two final sentences 
after an historical tense one is in the subj. 

There is no complementary final sentence. 

Hypereides has no paratactic /«j, two sentences of fear, one 
being an historical tense followed by the subj. 

In the final sentence proper tva occurs 7 times, <«r<»r once — ofy 
Swas . . . aXX' "itn — Snas av twice, with decided imitation of official 
style. After historical tenses the subj. is used once, the opt. once ; 
there is one shift. 

Sjras is used 4 times, every time with the fut. as seems most 
likely. 

The details of usage in the orators have been given more fully 
because the orators are of the greatest importance for fixing the 
norm of Attic syntax. We cannot depend on so self-willed a 
genius as Thukydides, we cannot follow the devious track of the 
vagrant condottiere Xenophon, we cannot let ourselves be swayed 
by Plato's dithyrambic moods, and it is a thousand pities that some 
resolute person had not years ago laid down an Attic syntax on 
the lines of the men who had to speak so as to be understood, 
who had to speak so as to commend themselves to a critical 
Athenian audience. 

Passing by isolated phenomena, the lessons to be learned from 
the survey of the explanation of the oratorical usage in the fiaal 
sentences are these (see Weber, p. 44 foil.) : 

(1) The vanishing of the paratactic pi] (^ for <W fuf). 

(2) Transition of the sentence of fear into other kinds of 
sentences, complementary, final and object sentences. 

(3) In all the orators without exception tva is the favorite final 
particle proper. In Antiphon, Andokides, Lykurgos, onas makes 
some show ; in Isokrates, the model of deportment, none whatever. 
Lysias has almost exactly the same proportion of "iva to onas 
(69 : 2) as Aischines (70 : 2). The rarity of i>s was noticed before. 
anas av with the subj. is used only 12 times, and then under special 
conditions. There is no &>s Av. 

(4) After historical tenses optative and subjunctive nearly 
balance, in Demosthenes perfectly. Antiphon and Isaios, however, 
show a decided preference for the ' normal ' construction. 

(5) In the complementary final sentence Snas is the favorite, and 
it regularly takes the future indie. 
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It would be easy enough to find food for reflection in the 
divergencies of the different orators, but we forbear. 

Two authors remain to cover the field mapped out, Plato and 
Xenophon. The question of genuineness complicates the problem 
in both cases, especially in the former. Xenophon here also shows 
himself to be outside of the conventional pale, while the easy conver- 
sational style of Plato's dialogue brings to the front constructions 
sparingly represented elsewhere. Not only has Plato made 
considerable use of the dependent sentences of fear, but the 
independent sentence of fear to express a cauticJus assertion is a 
leading peculiarity of his style, whereas there is only one example 
in all Demosthenes (i, 26). It seems to be used occasionally even 
in the question, and there are similar freedoms in the use of owas 
W (Menon, 77 A ; Rpb. 6, 506 D). 

In the incomplete final sentence pi] with subj. or opt. is used in 
40 places (add 10 spurious), and familiar to the reader of Plato is 
Spa (and the like) pi) with indie, and subj. The indie, being beyond 
the reach of the will of the speaker gives the theoretical, the subj. 
the practical side. 1 

From Weber's statistic it appears that Plato uses — 



(I) 


tva 




368 times 


(add 74 spurious). 


(2) 


07T6)ff 




23 " 


( " 9 " )• 


(3) 


oirats 


Av 


25 " 




(4) 


(Off 




once 





Iva has crowded oVa>s into a corner, on-toy (pure final) with subj. 
occurs in the Symp. 174 E; outside of that, in the Laws, ottws Up 
in Gorg. E, Lach. 181 C, Sympos. 198 E; outside of these, in the 
Republic and in the Laws. It is not necessary to say that the 
Laws show a large number of oddities, and on any theory stand 
apart from the run of Platonic dialogues. Weber acknowledges 
in a note the difficulty of distinguishing between the full final 
sentence and the complementary final sentence, a difficulty which is 
enhanced by the easy conversational swing of Plato's style, and the 
three passages cited are instances of SWr with fut. indie. Gorg. 513 
A, Phaidon, 91 C, and Symp. 174 E, do not produce the effect of 
final sentences proper. tov8' Spa, navrl Xoyw dvriTfivere are too nearly 
akin to verbs of will and endeavor, and the passage in the Sympos. 

1 " Fehlt der Coniunctiv, so fehlt der Gedanke der Abwehr : es handelt sich 
dann nur um die Richtigkeit einer Aussage." — Weber. 
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is more lively if we punctuate ds m\6v tjnm ' 6V<uj owS(mvrj<reis, and 
make the oWr clause an imperative. 

i>s occurs in a final sentence only once, Tim. 92 A : 0<roO /3a<mf 

{i7roTi$evTos nXeiovs roll fwXkov a(ppocm> its paXXop eVi yrjv ZXkoivto, where 

paWov may have an influence. Comp. the example from Andokides 

(p. 56). 

As to the sequence of the moods and tenses, it appears that there 
is little ground to accept the opt. after principal tenses in Plato. 

Rpb. 3, 4IO B, 01 KaSurravres is equivalent tO 01 KaQ'ujTaaav 

(Madvig), and in Phileb. 34 C upi)rai involves ippt]8tf. After historical 
tenses Iva with opt: ha with subj. :: 54: 18, and according to 
Weber the action lies still in the future of the speaker except in 
Kriton, 43 B. Plato is evidently not in the current of uniformi- 
tarianism, and it may be well to consider whether department 
and individual have not more to do with such peculiarities than the 
course of historical development. The fut. opt. in Euthyphr. 15 D 
and Rpb. 3, 393 E, need not detain us, in view of bad tradition in 
these matters. Weber looks on the first example as a development 
from the fut. in a sentence of fear. 

The indicative of a preterite is found 8 or 9 times according as 
we count Menon, 89 B, or not (see above, p. 53). 

In the incomplete (complementary) final sentence Swas occurs 
70 times with the fut. (add spurious 8), 10 times with the subj. 
(add spurious 10), onas twice with fut. opt., once with present opt., 
following an historical tense, onas &v with the subj. 18 times (add 
3 in the Letters, once in Menexenos), ona>s <u> with pres. opt., 
following a principal tense. Add as Rpb. I 349 C. 

The 70 (78) passages with the fut. are fairly certain, though, of 
course, we find here and there in the MSS the sigmatic subj. 
which seems to be avoided in this class of sentences. The majority 
of the examples of owas &v with subj. are in Rpb. and Laws. In 
Lysis. 207 E : irpo6vp.ovvrai ottcik hv evSaifiovoirjs, the clause follows 
the analogy of the relative-interrogative sentence (See A. J. 
P. IV 442). 

The independent owwt clause (imperative on-toy) occurs some 13 
times. There is only one troublesome subj. Euthyd. 296 A : o-^X 3 . 
The rest may be safely set down as future. 

The Republic of the Athenians, perhaps with justice considered 
the oldest piece of Attic prose, presents no peculiarities in the final 
sentence, and according to Weber the other Pseudo-Xenophontean 
pieces have so few final sentences that they do not disturb the 
calculations in the case of Xenophon. 
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Paratactic p} occurs 12 times. There are some 130 sentences of 
fear. Remarkable is the freedom of Mem. 3, 9, 3 : ifieas y &v, ?<pi], 

el i*r) (jm^oi/Jtrji/, on-fflf fuj in avrov pe rpanoiTO. " The sentence of fear is 

construed after the analogy of the final sentence ; and we must not 
overlook the attraction of mood." As has already been seen, we 
must expect a certain freedom in all emotional sentences. If we 
can have in an independent sentence <mas pf/ rpcmrfrai as well as ^ 
rpan-qrai, the step that Xenophon takes is a short one and in perfect 
conformity with the original growth of the sentence of fear out 
of parataxis. Noteworthy is the use of the future indie, and opt. 
with as after verbs of fear as well as with pi). 

In the complementary final sentences (35 in number) we find 
four futures, all of which are easily detachable as questions. Cyr. 
3, 1, 27 (fits'), 4, 1, 18 (opa), Ages. 7, 6 (6 P hv x pv)- 

The results of the investigation into the handling of the final 
sentence proper by Xenophon are especially interesting, but the 
detailed statements would take up too much room to be repeated 
here. The summary is this : 

onas . . . 319 times 
ha ... 213 " 

i>s ... 95 " 

From this summary it would seem (1) that the favorite final 
conjunction on the whole is oiras, as is the case with Thukydides, 
(2) that wf reappears in force. 1 

The detailed statement of the occurrences shows further that on 
the whole onws gains on Iva, and that »y is conspicuous chiefly in 
Anabasis and Kyrup. Anab. and Kyrup. belong to Dittenberger's 
second group, an arrangement based on the use of the particle 
p.rjv, but the vast preponderance of tea in the Kynegetikos is a fact 
which some would interpret as a sign not of early authorship, but 
of spuriousness. The predominance of onms in the Hellenika, 
which Dittenberger divides among the three groups (I 1-2, 3, 10; 
II 2, 3, 1 1-5, 1 ; HI 5, 2-7) may be accounted for by Thukydidean 
influence ; but no sensible person will stake too much on minute 
variations. 

1 " Wir konnen dieser Thatsache als eine Analogie die von T. Mommsen 
ermittelte zur Seite stellen, wonach avv hochst selten in der attischen Prosa ist, 
dagegen von Xenophon iiberaus haufig statt fiera gebraucht wild. Solche 
Beobachtungen lehren uns eine Wahrheit, die noch immer vielfach nicht genug 
beachtet wird, namlich dass eine Grammatik, die sich an Xenophon anlehnt, 
leicht dazu kommt, Singularitaten, die dieser Schriftsteller so sehr liebt, als 
gewohnliche Norm der attischen Rede hinzustellen." Weber, p. 76. This will 
not be news to the readers of this Journal (IV 419). 
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As to the sequence of tenses, Weber examines the passages in 
which the opt. is set down as following the principal tenses, and 
finds that the opt. is due either to an imperfect participle (Kyr. 1, 
6, 28) or to an imperf. inf. (1. c. 4, 2, 45). So also Lak. Pol. 14, 4, 
where the reference to the past is unmistakable. Of course depen- 
dencies on opt. (and opt. and av) do not count (Kyr. 1, 6, 22 ; 2, 4, 17 ; 
Anab. 2, 4, 3 ; 3, 1, 18). In later Greek the opt. is so often badly 
used by authors who wish to show off their knowledge of the 
mood that we must be cautious about changing the text, but in 
a classic writer no irregular sequence of the opt. should pass 
without rigid scrutiny. In Anab. 2, 4, 4 ; 3, 2, 36, Weber suggests, 
not badly, that "<ra>s 8c nov and ia-as oSv with indie, are felt as 
equivalents of opt. and av. 

After historical tenses we have the following sequences : 

Opt. Subj. 



iva 




38 


11 


* 
oircas 




121 


16 


&>? 




42 


4 


o?roiff av 




4 


1 


a>s av 




1 




Sentences of fear 


59 


10 


Paratactic 


n 


3 





268 42 

It will be seen at once that Xenophon holds to the old rule as 
Plato does, while Thukydides prefers the subjunctive, and the two 
moods balance each other in the orators. 

For the details of the complementary final sentence in Xenophon 
we have no space. Suffice it to say that he also is reluctant 
to combine anas with the sigmatic aorist subj. after verbs of contriv- 
ance, but otherwise prefers subj. and opt. to indie. Specially 
noticeable is his tendency to treat the complementary final sentence 
as an indirect question. But after all i>s and wrws never lose their 
relative nature wholly, and relative runs into interrogative all the 
time in Greek. 

In the closing chapter Weber sums up the chief results and 
discusses certain disputed points, which get their best light from a 
complete survey of the facts. 

1. Parataxis. As we have seen, all investigation of the 
hypotactic sentence must start from parataxis. 1 The final sentence 

' A. J. P. IV 4 t 9 . 
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in its finite form is a sentence of will, and when the sentence of will 
is furnished with a particle, that particle readily becomes a joint 
to connect the separate sentences in a unity of leading clause and 
subordinate clause. Such a particle is furnished for the negative 
final sentence in pi\ : for the positive final sentence, S<f>pa, ha, as, 
owms come into use, but Scppa and Snas are hypotactic to begin with, 
and the paratactic feeling in ha and i>s can be revived only with 
difficulty. The parataxis of the negative sentence then runs side 
by side with the hypotaxis of the positive sentence until at last the 
assimilation of the two sets takes place and spreads. We have 
ha fir), o7r<or /«j as well as the simple pr), which retreats more and 
more from the complete final sentence. Paratactic pr/ maintains 
itself very bravely down to Euripides. In Aristophanes and 
Herodotos it gives way ; in Thukydides and the orators it fades 
out, Thukydides has only four examples, Isokrates and Isaios one 
each, Demosthenes two, the other orators none. In Plato and 
Xenophon paratactic pr, revives somewhat, but on the whole 
paratactic /«j or p} = tva pr] is almost wholly confined to poetry, 
while Attic prose (including Aristophanes) and Herodotos almost 
always have hypotaxis. This is a result well worth emphasizing 
in our school grammars, as Weber says, though Madvig seems to 
have been careful enough when he says ' bisweilen bloss pr] ' (§122). 

2. Sentences of Fear, Sentences of fear present much that is 
apparently abnormal, and the variety of constructions reflects the 
tumultuousness of the feeling. The ordinary rules for tenses will 
not work without modification, and the original parataxis must 
often be restored in order to make the construction comprehensible. 1 
In the nature of things we cannot expect the independent sentence 
of fear to die out altogether, and indeed, in one of its modifications 
it must have developed a vigorous conversational life, to judge 
by the frequent use of it in Plato as a hesitating form of utterance, 
where the fear is an urbane concession to the possible prejudice 
of the interlocutor. 

Weber accounts for the use of the indicative after verbs of fear 
pardy by a false analogy, cpofiovpai pr, n nadaxrw is extended to <po@ovfi.ai 
pr] n iiradov. But the use of the indicative in the sentence of fear, 
beginning as it does with Homer (Od. 5, 300), must be measured not 
by Latin, where the notion of the sphere of time adheres to the 
subjunctive, but by the necessities of the Greek. If the unreal is 
expressed in Greek by the indie, why not the fear as to the 
irreversible ? From the aor. the usage would spread to perf. and 

'A. J. P. IV 421. 
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present, where the designation is not necessary, and where we 
often encounter textual variants. 1 The use of the fut. with pij is an 
easy though not a common extension, and the few passages with 
fifj + opt. and Sv give no difficulty to any one who remembers that 
itq + opt. and &v occurs in the interrogative sentence which is so 
closely connected with sentences of fear. It is to this same con- 
nection between fear and question to which are due combinations 
of verbs of fear with &>s (orig. ' how ') and om»s. 

3. The occasional use of an incomplete final sentence with ^ 
(_Spa, opart ^17) is an extension of the verbs of fear. 

4. Final particles. These are Bcppa, ha, &g, onm, em — all, be it 
noted, in Homer, all in Homer alone, eas tries itself in the Odyssey, 
and then falls away — o<ppa dies after Theognis. Only ha, i>s and 
Siras are left. 

In Homer the dominant particle is ocppa, so in the Hymns, in 
Pindar, in the lyric poets. In Hesiod 8<ppa is only one behind ha, 
whereas Pindar does not use ha at all. The dominant final particle 
of all the tragic poets is m, the favorite of Aristophanes and 
Herodotos is ha, which bears sway throughout the Attic orators 
and in Plato, on-or is Thukydides' pet ; it has a slight advantage 
over ha in Xenophon on the whole, an advantage which increases 
as time goes on. The official onm Sv is the dominant form in 
inscriptions. The tendency to reduce the number of particles is 
marked. Homer has all five, but onm and em are in the back- 
ground. Hesiod may be counted as having three particles (S(ppa, 
ha, i>s). The tragic poets use ha, m and onm, with individual 
variations. So also Aristophanes and Herodotos. Thukydides 
practically limits himself to ha and oirm. Isokrates uses only ha 
and otjw Sv, the latter very rarely, Isaios only ha and onm. Anti- 
phon, Andokides, Lysias, Demosthenes have three final particles, 
though ws is very seldom used, the others have only two, but ha 
increases to the detriment of Snm final and becomes paramount, 
and m may be counted out of Attic prose. 

Thukydides 1 1 

Antiphon 2 

Andokides 1 

Lysias 1 (?) 

Demosthenes 1 (?) 

Plato 1 



7(5) 
'A. J. P. IV 435. 
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Of this important fact, no secret to those who have read Greek 
carefully, our school grammars take not the slightest notice — not 
for lack of earnest admonition. 1 Xenophon, as we have seen, is 
exceptional here as elsewhere. 

5. Impure final particles (i. e. with av, km). Homer uses tva « 
once under circumstances of special temptation, and the example 
does not count. 2 & « 25 times, i>s av 13, o<j>pa k« 8, o$pa av 6. 
These get themselves reduced to &>s av and cmas av, which have 
varying fortunes, i>s av being atop in the tragic poets and Hero- 
dotos, oiras av in Aristophanes and Attic prose. On the whole we 
note a general decline in the use of the impure final particles in 
the final sentence proper, if indeed the sentence can be purely 
final in such case. 3 

6. The optative after principal tenses has very little hold. In 
some of the 22 examples the past element is more or less distincdy 
involved, in some assimilation has taken place, in some the sentence 
is not purely final. Ten examples are thus accounted for by 
Weber. Of the remaining twelve, eleven can be disposed of by a 
slight emendation : one is tempted to get rid of the twelfth by more 
heroic means, Ran. 23 ; but in my judgment Ran. 23 may be 
defended by the shift of vision (see A. J. P. IV 440). 

7. The subjunctive after historical tenses. In the first group, 
embracing the poets from Homer to Aristophanes, there is no 
author that has given the preference to the subjunctive. In the 
second group, consisting of Herodotos and Thukydides, the 
subjunctive predominates. In the third group, that of the orators, 
there is much oscillation. On the whole subjunctive and optative 
balance each other.* In the fourth group, Plato and Xenophon, 
the optative comes forward again. 

It will be seen by this that a departure from the ordinary rule 
for the sequence of moods and tenses, such as we find in the new 
edition of Hadley's grammar, is a mistake. 4 The affinity between the 
opt. and the historical tenses is not to be effaced. The subj. is used 
either when the action lies in the future of the author or the future of 
the speaker (repraesentatio~). In the latter case it is a kind of quota- 
tion, and its vividness is especially sought in historical style. On the 
other hand, the regular use of the subj. after past tenses in such 
compositions as the New Testament is due to impoverishment. 
The optative is dying out, and when would-be elegant writers try 

1 A. J. P. IV 419 ; V 400. ^Ibid. IV 424. *Ibid. 439. i Ibid. V 400. 
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to use it in final sentences they overdo it, as is notoriously the case 
in Lucian, who uses &s with opt. freely after principal tenses (A. 
J. P. IV 428). 

8. Optative in consequence of attraction. The optative of wish 
throws the dependent final sentence into the optative when the 
purpose is an integral part of the wish. The potential (opt. with 
av) takes its regular sequence in the subjunctive. There are few 
exceptions, and some of these show that a wish is involved. 

9. More troublesome is the use of the indicative of a past tense. 
There are 56 examples ; tva is by far the favorite (41), ottios is used 
9 times, i>s 6 in the poets and Xenophon. The tense is usually 
the imperfect (40 instances), there are 12 aorists, 3 pluperfects, in 
one passage both imperfect and aorist. The leading clause is either 
an unfulfilled wish or an unreal condition, or tbn, ixp't" an d the like. 1 
The evidence for av in the final clause is not sufficient to warrant 
the acceptance of it. As subj. and opt. occur after the unreal 
condition and the rest, it would seem desirable to formulate care- 
fully. But Weber thinks that no rule can be laid down, and that 
it depends wholly on the writer whether he chooses to indicate the 
relation of the action to reality or not. A safer formula would be : 
The indicative is used when the final clause is the main thing and 
the leading clause is only a means to an end. The subj. or opt. is 
used when the motive of the action and not the failure of the end 
is kept in view. The expressions are not interchangeable. In 
Ar. Eccl. 151 : 

i^ov\6jirjv /uv erepov &v tS>v r^Bahav 
Xtyew to fie\.Ti<T0 tv eKaffij/irjv fjo-vxot 

the subj. could not be substituted. The chief thing is i^ov\6p.r)v av 

Kadrj<r6ai rjo-vxor. In IsaiOS 3, 28 : 8rj\ov on k&v dpyvpwv iroWa p,a\Xov 
eyyva>v Sia/ioXoyyo-aro €X eiv a vr6v £ir\ rrj yvvaiKi, tva p.r) eif eKciva) yevoiro 
padias aTraWdrr((T0ai OTTore /SouXowo rrjs yvvaiKos. Here it is Only 

necessary to read the speech in order to see that tva rf f V eW^ 
iyivero would not have answered. There is no opposing <rV IkzIvw 
lyivzro. The action is prospective, not retrospective. ' He ought 
to have killed the tyrant that he might have saved his country ' 
would require the indicative. ' He ought to have killed the tyrant 
not to avenge himself but to save his country ' would require either 
subj. or opt. The examples of the subj. given by Weber from 

1 This is the ground of Kirchhoff's evde ... 7 Eur. I. T. 354. 355. The 
ordinary text cannot stand. 
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Dem. 18, 28 ; 24, 44 ; 30, 20 ; 47, 4 are to be explained on this 
principle. The shift in Menon has been discussed already (p. 53). 
In the former article I emphasized the fact that the sequence of 
the verb of fear is not changed by unreality (A. J. P. IV 441). 
To the examples there given Weber has added others, and has 
repelled somewhat energetically, as we have seen, what he supposes 
to be an imputation that he was not familiar with the phenomenon. 

10. Siras with the fut. indie, in the final sentence proper. In 
the final sentence proper Siras seldom takes the future ; there are 
two, one of which is certain, in Sophokles, two in Euripides, nine 
out of eleven in Aristophanes. It is rare in the orators ; there 
are two examples in Plato, six in Xenophon. By applying the 
familiar canon of Dawes and changing all the sigmatic subjunctives 
into futures, the number of futures will be largely increased, but 
this will not always work. So. El. 11 20: KKai<ra> Karro&ipapai must 
stand. Ar. Eccl. 116: irpoiie\eTrj<rapev is protected by the metre. 
Herodotos has two sigmatic subjunctives (2, 120; 2, 121) ; out of 
25 in Thukydides 12 are sigmatic. Andok. 3, 14: Ko/iHrapeda 
(combined with ywryrai) is not easily changed into icopioineda, nor 
Isai. 12, 4, Siaveiixa/xai into Siavepovnai. The only sigmatic subj. in 
Plato, Symp. 174 E (which I do not count as really final) 1 is to be 
turned into Snas trvvSemv^a-eis. As usual Xenophon makes himself 
disagreeable by indulgence in shabby constructions, and we are 

obliged to let him have 7rXei)<T<»/«j', eK7r\ei<Tt], anoKaia-afiev, lirixapicrrfTai. 

We find then for the thousandth time that Dawes' canon is exploded, 
and yet though the canon be exploded, though oiras with the 
future indicative in the final sentence proper be, as Weber calls it, an 
abuse, though it be an unwarranted extension of the complementary 
onas, still few editors are so bold as not to dislodge a sigmatic 
aorist for the future whenever they have a chance. 

11. Final particles with Sv (and kcv) in the final sentence proper. 
Here statistics do not help much. According to views expressed 
before (IV 424), we cannot speak properly of a sentence with &v or 
ko> as purely final. The nearest approach is made by the opt. with 
Sv, as the opt. with Sv corresponds to the Latin subjunctive with the 
relative, which again has rather to do with character than purpose, as 
is seen by the limitations of its use. The employment of onas Sv 
with the subj. after a past tense is explained by Weber as Sturm 
explained the use of irpiv Sv by the analogy of iav (Beitr'age I, p. 

1 See above, p. 63. 
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286). This is another of the many amusing instances of the 
steadiness with which the authors of the Beitrage keep their eye 
fixed on their own achievements. Statistic is a valuable thing, 
but statistic does not always lead to vision ; and unless we have 
vision before statistic we are not apt to find it afterwards. np\v av 
— rjv ixri is a convenient formula, but it can hardly be called a new 
one; 1 Snas av = ijv was is an equation not unfamiliar to some of 
us, and the oracular way in which familiar facts are revealed to 
those who may be supposed to have had some acquaintance with 
the standard books on Greek grammar is a drawback to the con- 
fessedly good work that Schanz and his coadjutors are doing. 

But we must hasten to a close, and not keep up the consideration 
of the final sentence until the final judgment. 

12. In the complementary final sentence (final particles after 
verbs of will and endeavor) we notice the same reduction that was 
noticed in the final sentence proper, oiras, which is the most common 
particle for this relation in Homer, is the most common for Attic 
prose, ha which plays such a part in later Greek has hardly any 
footing. Xenophon is abnormal, for he employs not only Snas and 

arras av, but also <or and o>s av. 

13. As to the moods in the complementary final sentences with 
owas and as we find the future predominating over the subj. and opt. 
except in Xenophon, and the show for the sigmatic aorist is much 
poorer than in the final sentence proper, so poor in fact that Weber 
formulates his results thus : " While in the complete final sentence the 
sigmatic subjunctive is supported by such testimony that no doubt 
can arise, there is no such evidence in the incomplete final sentence." 
So we are not rid of the canon Dawesianus after all, and not rid of 
the puzzle either. Why this repugnance to the sigmatic aorist, a 
repugnance which it would be idle to deny ? Does the restriction to 
the incomplete final sentence help us at all ? The leading verbs are 
verbs of ways and means, and we have to do with the process,which is 
better expressed by the future indicative ; for the future indicative, 
though its status acticnis is deadened somewhat, is a durative rather 
than a complexive. The sigmatic aorist is decidedly ingressive, and 
we do not want the ingressive action here, however desirable it may 
be in the final sentence proper. The second aorist is not ingressive 
but complexive only, and may more readily be tolerated. In the 
final sentence proper, however, the natural affinity for the aorist is 

1 Liddell and S.' s. v. A. J. P. II 480. » A. J. P. IV 422. 
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too strong, and in the transfer of these complementary forms the 
model was neglected and first or sigmatic aorists were admitted. 

14. Future optative. The first fut. opt. on record is Pindar, P. 
9, 126, axnfot. It comes into the language to complete the scheme 
of the oratio obliqua opt., just as the fut. inf. seems to have come 
in to complete the scheme of the oratio obliqua infinitive. 1 The 
occasional use of it in the final sentence for the future indie, 
in oratio obliqua begins with Isokrates. Isokr. 17, 22 and 
Plato, Euthyph. 15 D, are cited for future opt. in sentences of 
fear. 

15. The independent (commonly called elliptical) sentence with 
otto)?. This imperative owm belongs clearly 
The statistic of its use is significant : 



familiar language. 



Aischylos . 

Sophokles . 

Euripides . 

Aristophanes 

Herodotos 

Lysias 

Isaios 

Demosthenes (corpus) 

Plato (corpus) . 

Xenophon . . 



1 
1 
1 

42 
1 
2 
1 
9 

13 
2 

83 



The evidence is decidedly against the use of the subj. 

If we survey the long and somewhat arid path through which 
we have been led, we shall find that we have gained somewhat 
clearer and sharper vision of the phenomena of this important 
class of sentences. How much there is that is positively new will 
depend on the reader's familiarity with Greek either at first or at 
second hand. Nearly every point that has been emphasized with 
the solemnity of a revelation is recorded somewhere else. But 
this does not detract from the merit of the investigation. We 
cannot expect to discover many startling facts in Greek syntax, 
but we may hope by the assemblage of facts to master more fully 
the secret of Greek expression, and we see here, as we have seen 
elsewhere, that while the tide has its rights, the swimmer has his 
also. We are positively grateful to Xenophon for daring to differ 



•Trans. Am. Phil. Asso. 1878, p. 9. 
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so widely from his period ; and we are happy to recognize the 
fresh life of conversation that springs up amid the crystallizing 
forms of Greek syntax. When we go further down we shall have 
a much harder task to distinguish between drift and mannerism 
than between current and style. 1 

B. L. GlLDERSLEEVE. 

'No attempt has been made to verify Weber's statistic. That would be 
to do the work all over again ; and although, judging by similar cases, errors 
may have crept in here and there, the general result is doubtless sufficiently 
trustworthy. 



